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AN ANCIENT ADVENT PREFACE' 


ie meet it is and just, right and salutary 
That at all times and in all places 
We give thanks to Thee, 
Holy Lord, 
Father all-powerful, 
Everlasting God. 
For by an unspeakably great gift 
Thou didst grant 
That human nature, 
Founded in Thine own likeness, 
Made unlike to Thee by sin and death, 
Might not be lost forever. 
Thou didst ordain 
whe That as sin did cause death, 
| 











a, ey, 


ch So life be restored through Thy boundless love; 
he That the transgression of the virgin of old 
Be repaired by Mary, the Virgin new and spotless. 
Greeted by the Angel, 
Overshadowed by the Holy Spirit, 
She did merit to give birth to Him 
Who by a command brought forth all things. 
( She was struck with wonder 
that her body was taintless 
and her womb fruitful; 
She rejoiced 
to bear her Maker, 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. . . 
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he 
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1From the Gregorian Sacramentary. 
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NINE YEARS AFTER 


ITH the present volume ORATE FRATRES is entering 
upon the tenth year of its existence. This fact marks 
at the same time the tenth year of an organized effort 
in this country to promote the liturgical movement. 
Hence it may be well in place to compare the general 

status of the liturgical apostolate today with the conditions that 

existed a decade ago. 





In those days the number of zealous liturgical apostles was 
anything but legion. They were few and far between and could 
meet but rarely. When a meeting did take place, accidentally or 
otherwise, after the first launching of efforts, the general frame of 
mind was usually one of question or wonder. Often they asked 
themselves how long it would take before the general run of Cath- 
olic papers and magazines would be printing liturgical articles of 
some kind or other as regular features. Or would that time ever 
come? When would Catholics generally become more vitally 
conscious of the sublime truth of the mystical body of Christ? 
How long before the phrase would again be current? Would it 
take many months before there would be a growing appreciation 
of what the liturgical movement really stands for? Although there 
had always been isolated and scattered apostles of the liturgy, the 
future did not look very hopeful from the human standpoint. 
Even the word liturgy was not quite understood by the generality 
of Catholics, educated and uneducated alike, although Webster's 
New International, e. g., was most explicit and orthodox in its 
definition. 


REMINISCING 


We have no delusion today about the “‘present position of 
Catholics’’ in this country. Many there are who are still entirely 
ignorant of the aims and objectives of the liturgical apostolate. 
They are as far away from an understanding of it as they were ten 
years ago. Large numbers are still as individualistic as ever in the 
recitation of their every prayer, even in the reception of the sacra- 
ments. For only too many the term /iturgy still has no other mean- 
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NINE YEARS AFTER 


ing than rubrics or the externals of ceremony, as if the term had 
ever really meant that! 


After so much has been acknowledged, we may well turn to 
the other side of the picture. There is no doubt that a great change 
has taken place in matters liturgical during the last few years. For 
one thing, the Missa recitata is now widely practiced; and what is 
more important still, there is at present a more sober appreciation 
and understanding of the fact that the dialog Mass is but an ex- 
pression of and a means to something that lies deeper than com- 
munity praying as such. Missals, new and old, in the vernacular 
or in Latin and English, have been flooding the market in answer 
to a growing demand. The number of missals sold since the be- 
ginning of the liturgical apostolate is enormous. Moreover, a spe- 
cial Leaflet Missal has been doing splendid pioneer work among 
Catholics for some years. The chant movement, too, has made 
great advances, and has contributed not a little to further congre- 
gational participation in the Mass. Liturgical music in general is 
on a much higher level today than it was even five or six years 
ago, due primarily to the activities of the Society of St. Gregory 
and to the various diocesan Music Commissions. 


Then there are the sermons on the Mass. A Catholic youth 
of our day who listens to whole series of sermons on the august 
Sacrifice of the mystical body of Christ will give a blank stare of 
amazement and incomprehension if he is told that ten years ago 
sermons on the Mass were almost unheard of, and especially whole 
series of sermons preached from the same pulpit. 


When we come to publications and books of all kinds, the 
change is still more apparent. Nothing more is necessary than to 
examine the spirit and content of prominent Catholic books of the 
last years dealing with the spiritual life and with doctrine, above 
all translations from other tongues. The appearance of Liturgical 
Arts, and especially the spirit that pervades the excellent quarterly, 
were at once a source of joy to all lovers of the liturgy. In the field 
of religious instruction there are now books extant that base their 
work completely on the liturgy, foremost among them Father El- 
lard’s Christian Life and Worship and our own Christ-Life Series 
in Religion. Hardly a book for religious instruction appears today 
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that does not give the liturgy a prominent place in its pages. The 
principle that religious instruction should be based on the Church’s 
liturgy is now generally accepted, even though not always under- 
stood rightly, whereas not many years ago the mere mention of the 
idea often reaped scorn and ridicule. So far we have moved on! 


The general awakening that goes by the name of liturgical 
revival has shown its effect also in many other ways: in study 
clubs, retreats, parish missions and triduums, lecture courses and 
conferences, summer schools devoted to the liturgy and especially 
to chant. It is also becoming more recognized and accepted that the 
liturgical spirit must be the basic inspiration of all true Catholic 
Action, that Catholic Action is in danger of dissipating itself in 
mere activation unless it drinks deep at the primary and indis- 
pensable source of the true Christian spirit. Historians have already 
chronicled the notable ‘‘Catholic Revival’ of our day, of which 
revival the liturgical movement is the soul. As has been stated on 
another occasion the liturgical movement is truly the Spirit of God 
walking over the earth and changing the face of the globe. 


That brings us to another point. The very evident success of 
the liturgical movement so far, though limited in comparison with 
absolute possibilities, is the work of God’s grace, which alone can 
achieve supernatural results. But after divine grace, it is due to the 
efforts of the many zealous souls who have devoted themselves to 
the liturgical apostolate. Many of these have been in intimate con- 
tact with us, others more remotely so, while some antedated out 
organized efforts. We rejoice greatly over the successes achieved by 
the efforts of these our friends and we thank God with our whole 
heart for it. We thank Him also for whatever of success is due to 
the efforts we ourselves have expended through ORATE FRATRES 
and The Liturgical Press, efforts that were so ably seconded by 
those of our friends. The Pilgrim in America recently called ORATE 
FRATRES the spearhead of the liturgical movement in the United 
States. We thank our fellow apostle for that phrase. To us it 
brings above all a deep sense of our responsibility under God for 
the work that is still to be done—for there is indeed almost every- 
thing still to be done. 
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NINE YEARS AFTER 
LOOKING AHEAD 


In the foreword of the first issue of ORATE FRATRES the gen- 
eral aim of the liturgical apostolate was expressed as follows: “‘Our 
general aim is to develop a better understanding of the spiritual 
import of the liturgy, an understanding that is truly sympathetic. 

. A sympathetic understanding of the liturgy is one that will 
affect the actual life of the Catholic.’’ Again: ‘““We are not aiming 
at a cold scholastic interest in the liturgy of the Church, but at an 
interest that is more thoroughly intimate, that seizes upon the en- 
tire person, touching not only intellect but also will, heart as well 
as mind.’’ Later on we stated: “Many and varied interests meet in 
the liturgy. The latter is a great mine of the widest cultural life.”’ 

Whether we ourselves understood the full import of these last 
words nine years ago, we now feel inclined to doubt. But the truth 
there expressed has been growing upon us and is by now an over- 
whelming conviction. The liturgy itself is the highest cultural 
achievement of Christianity. It is also more than that. It is the one 
true basis of Christian culture and civilization. The liturgy, un- 
derstood and lived after the mind of Christ and His Church— 
therefore lived both individually and socially—cannot but flower 
out into a genuine Christian culture that embraces every aspect of 
human life and experience. This is a most important truth for our 
day, when the Holy Father calls for a Christian reconstruction of 
the social order, when we are living in a world torn by a struggle 
of culture, and when we are a minority group in a pagan, material- 
istic, and naturalistic culture and civilization, much as were the 
early Christians, but without possessing their solidarity and their 
perfect charity, and apparently without their wholehearted devo- 
tion and zeal for the things of Christ. 

As firmly as we were convinced nine years ago of the claims 
we made for the spiritual importance of the liturgical movement, 
so firmly are we now convinced also of the following wider views: 
(1) unless there is a Christian cultural revival, Christian dominion 
of the world will yield more and more to the neo-pagan, mayhap 
even till but a small band of faithful remains to go through the 
fructifying experience of another catacomb existence; (2) a genu- 
ine liturgical revival must needs result also in a Christian cultural 
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revival; (3) no cultural revival is Christian unless it is animated 
by and flows from the liturgical spirit. It is in terms of this con- 
viction that we shall continue to expend our energies and guide our 
efforts in the liturgical apostolate. 

Our present Holy Father calls for the reign of Christ over all 
creation. Pius X expressed the same thing in this phrase: “‘that 
Christ be formed in all,”” and again that all things—not merely 
all men—be brought under the headship of Christ. But possibly 
the best expression of the full aim is found in the words, repeated 
almost immoderately for a while by liturgical apostles, yet ever 
fresh in their inspiration and rich in their meaning: “In order that 
the true Christian spirit may flourish again in every way and be 
preserved by all the faithful,’’ this same spirit must be acquired 
“from its primary and indispensable source, which is the active 
participation in the most holy mysteries and in the public and 
solemn prayer of the Church’”’ (Motu proprio, Nov. 22, 1903). 

che il vero spirito cristiano rifiorisca per ogni modo! 
This means not merely to acquaint the faithful again with the 
treasures of the liturgy so that they may personally grow in Christ. 
It means that this fount of personal growth in Christ must also be 
the fruitful source of a wider social growth in Christ, of the pene- 
tration of all human contacts and activities with the spirit of 
Christ. Thus the early Christians, by living out fully the spirit 
they drew at its liturgical fount, built up a new culture and civi- 
lization after the mind of Christ. That which they established 
flourished and grew for centuries until a foreign spirit took root, 
grew in turn, and finally gave us the neo-pagan civilization and 
culture we have today. Our task is similar to that of the early 
Christians, and our implements and tools are identical with theirs. 


OurR TASK . 


Ten years ago a pamphlet appeared under the title The True 
Basis of Christian Solidarity, with the sub-title ““The Liturgy an 
Aid to the Solution of the Social Question.”” How well we re- 
member the scoffing with which the sub-title was greeted even by 
some well-meaning friends of the liturgical movement! Yet the 
liturgy is the traditional embodiment of the mind of Christ. It, 
and it alone, must necessarily furnish the prime inspiration for any 
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NINE YEARS AFTER 


renewal in Christ, containing as it does also the divine energies 
that alone can bring human effort to full fruitage. Every aspect of 
Christian life, social and individual, cultural and religious, must 
lead back to that primal source. 

In the task of bringing the liturgical spirit to bear on all the 
aspects of human life and of thus doing our bit towards a com- 
plete Christian reconstruction, we are not indulging in any frame 
of mind other than that which impelled us in our first attempt. 
There will be no notable changes in ORATE FRATRES in the com- 
ing years, although we shall include more articles dealing with all 
phases of human activity, art, literature, social theory, etc., in their 
relation to the true Christian spirit. We shall steer clear of prac- 
tical social programs, and the like; we shall concentrate above all 
on the liturgical spirit, but we shall view it also as the only true 
inspiration for every field of higher human speculation and en- 
deavor, for a Christian ideology that can cope successfully with 
the ideologies of anti-Christian or un-Christian bias that are spon- 
sored so universally today, and fill our literature and art, our 
whole life, to overflowing. 

In this as in our first undertaking, success can come from God 
alone. To quote once more from the original foreword: “‘All hu- 
man effort is fruitless unless it is blessed by Him who alone gives 
the increase. That He may give an increase, where we and those 
joining us shall in all modesty try to plant and water, is our great 
hope.’’ We again ask all friends and well-wishers to help us, as 
they have done so generously in the past, by suggestions, contri- 
butions, questions, corrections, and above all, by prayer. Ours is 
no personal aim or ambition. In fact, it is not even a personal con- 
cern of our own, except in so far as we must needs try to do our 
duty in God’s service as it is given us to see and understand. 

THE EDITORS 








PIUS X AND CHRISTOCRACY 
THIRTY YEARS AFTER 


wemmmmeem) AY by day we read our papers, week by week page the 
f reviews, and scarcely ever notice pattern or design in 
the myriad twists and turnings of human affairs. 
How slowly the majestic truth dawns upon us that 
the great Artificer, the Lover of men, really reaches 
from end to end mightily, sweetly disposing all things. It is usu- 
ally only the reveries forced upon us by anniversaries that bring 
this home to us. Now, this years marks an important anniversary. 
On December 20, 1935, it will be thirty years since Pope 
Pius X issued an epochal decree on the frequent and daily reception 
of holy Eucharist. That action of his has been called ‘‘the most 
important event in the inner life of the Church since the Council of 
Trent’ (1545-63), and this judgment may well become that of 
history. As the perspective of the years lengthens, that decree will 
be appraised, not as a solitary enactment, but as a step in the mod- 
ern policy of Christ’s shepherding vicars. Subsequent articles with 
which ORATE FRATRES proposes to commemorate the event will 
deal more minutely with the legislation of 1905. Here is attempted 
in simple fashion to take the long-range view and examine the 
place and function of that decree in the life of the Church today. 
First to remove a misconception. “‘How different is this pon- 
tificate from that of Leo XIII,” we often heard it said in the time 
of Pius X. Similarly Pius XI is sometimes described as moving 
along lines far removed from those of his predecessors. These judg- 
ments we believe to be gravely erroneous. These three pontificates, 
to our mind, mark successive stages of a program continuously un- 
folding in the same direction. More than that; barring matters of 
detail we should not be able to name a major move of the past 
popes, not excepting the liturgical reforms, which was not fore- 
seen and planned by the immortal Leo. Few non-Scriptural 
prophecies meet such literal fulfilment as is happening to that writ- 
ten by Brunetiere in his obituary of Leo XIII in 1903. “Catholic 
action,”” he writes in a phrase that is now a household term, “‘has 
been oriented for long years, perhaps for centuries, in the direction 
given it by the great pope who has just disappeared. . . . Such 
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PIUS X AND CHRISTOCRACY 


action, intellectual in other times, and ‘political’ in yet others, will 
today be ‘social.’ ’” Let us try to show in brief scope two things: 
first, how the policies of Leo are being followed by his successors; 
and second, in this work how uniquely important was the Eucha- 
ristic legislation of Pius X. 

For three centuries and a half prior to Leo’s election in 1878 
Christendom was being progressively dechristianized in realm after 
realm, sphere after sphere. Thus in Catholic as well as non-Cath- 
olic countries Christ had to yield to the principle that among peo- 
ples might makes right; in public affairs, to the dictum that the 
State can do no wrong; in industry, to laissez-faire; in society, to 
class-warfare; in the home, to divorce; in the school, to the notion 
that the child was created for the State. Religion was becoming a 
sanctuary-and-sacristy something for women, children and clerics. 
Life, they said simply, was Jay. Christendom was deChristed. 


“PETER HATH SPOKEN THROUGH LEO” 


Leo conceived it his role to meet this situation by planning 
a “New” Christianity, to prepare the minds of millions without 
the Church and within for a reintegration of life, of civilization, 
culture, progress, of government, politics, economics, of social 
equality under God and His Christ. Once elected, Leo began with 
safeguarding the rational basis of all living, sane thinking, correct 
reason: Aeterni Patris, 1879, on Thomistic philosophy. Rising 
then to the Christian plane, Leo launched a double series of en- 
cyclicals to set before the world the political and social implica- 
tions of Christianity. The former doctrines are enshrined in Diu- 
turnum, 1881; Immortale Dei, 1885, on the Christian concept of 
the States; Libertas, 1882, on liberty, ‘‘our most precious endow- 
ment’; and Graves de communi, 1901, on Christian democracy. 
Step by step the social basis of Christian living was illustrated in 
Arcanum, 1880, on marriage; Sapientiae Christianae, 1890, on 
love of Church, country, and the apostolate of the laity; and fi- 
nally Rerum novarum, 1891, on the rights of labor. 

Since the restoration of Gregorian plainsong is almost ex- 
clusively associated with the name of Pius X, there is need to speak 
separately of the work already in progress in the Vatican towards 


iSoderini, Pontificate of Pope Leo XIII, I, p. 223. 
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this end before 1903. The Council of Trent had planned and rec- 
ommended this reform to the papacy. Palestrina had been commis- 
sioned by Pope Gregory XIII to undertake the work, but he died, 
1595, before completing much. Paul V (1605-21) took up the 
task, but it again languished. Despite the troubled 60’s and 70’s 
of the last century, Pius [X set his hand energetically to the work. 
By 1873 the Graduale, reformed to current Roman norms, was re- 
published and enjoined; by 1878 the work on the Psalter and the 
Antiphonary had progressed so far that the goal of text reform 
seemed in sight. But the editions proved faulty, and the monks of 
Solesmes began their herculean task of textual correction by photo- 
typic collation. Meanwhile the norms of ecclesiastical figured music 
were republished by Leo and enjoined on Italy in 1884. In 1901 
the Solesmes restoration had progressed so far that Leo XIII ex- 
pressed to Abbot Delatte his great longing for ‘‘the hoped-for bet- 
terment of divine worship’’ to be expected. This was the atmo- 
sphere of music reform that priest and bishop and patriarch Sarto, 
the future Pius X, had lived through, of whose quickening influ- 
ence he was witness and testimony, to whose furtherance he was 
resolved to do what he should be able. 

For the deepest, ultimate foundation of the ‘“‘New’’ Chris- 
tianity, Leo towards the end of his long pontificate began inculcat- 
ing afresh the supernatural basis of Christian living, the indwell- 
ing of the Godhead in each of us, our organic relationship with 
Christ, our head and mediator, of whose fulness we participate in 
the holy Eucharist. These are the sublime messages of the encyc- 
licals Divinum illud, 1897, on the Holy Spirit; Annum sacrum, 
1899, on the Sacred Heart; Tametsi futura, 1900, on Christ the 
Redeemer; and Mirae caritatis, 1902, on the uses of the Eucharist. 
Of this last let us quote one sentence: ‘““We must bend all our ef- 
forts to that point, that the frequent use of the Eucharist be widely 
revived among Catholic peoples.’’ With that the full plan of the 
“New” Christianity was drawn and the time was ripe for the work 
of reconstruction. That task was reserved to Pius X and Pius XI. 


ANAKEPHALAIOSIS—UNDER CHRIST THE HEAD 


Sarto, man of destiny, was elected vicar of Christ, August 4, 
1903, and he at once stood forth as the embodiment of the policy 
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PIUS X AND CHRISTOCRACY 


so systematically planned by Leo. His motto from Ephesians 10, 
was enuntiated in the defective wording of the Vulgate, “Jnstaurare 
omnia in Christo,” but Pius’s insistent explanations made it clear 
that he had in mind Paul’s complete (if untranslatable) ANA- 
KEPHALAIOSIS, the concept of “‘bringing all things under the head- 
ship of Christ,”” of putting all existing relationships into their 
proper basic relation to Christ. “‘Echo[ing] all our glorious pred- 
ecessors laid down concerning the Catholic action of the laity,” 
Pius envisaged a world in which Christ the King would rule the 
nations and families of nations, in which Christ the Lawmaker 
would sway legislatures and courts and caucuses, in which Christ 
the Worker would hold the arbitrament of industrial relations, in 
which Christ would be partner in every business transaction, the 
honored guest at every fireside, the pedagogue in every classroom, 
“so that Christ be all in all’’ (Col. 3, 11). 


But before the Christian could bring, through Catholic Ac- 
tion, the political order, or the economic world, or the social 
sphere, or the realm of the home, or the stronghold of the school 
under the anakephalaiosis, that Christian himself had to be fully 
possessed of Christ and completely integrated under Christ's head- 
ship. To that end seminary reforms, priestly scholarship and es- 
pecially priestly holiness through retreats, to that end improved 
catechetics, and similar Pian reforms. But above all else the super- 
natural integration of the individual was to come by building on 
the foundation laid by Leo, through a renewed appreciation of 
sanctifying grace as life, God’s indwelling and animating life puls- 
ing through man, as the life-stream of all Christian living. This life 
was to be given a thirsting world from a primary and indispens- 
able source, active cooperation with Christ the Priest in the offices 
of corporate worship. Pius thus exerted the full force of what he 
thought should be his first efforts in beginning that reform of cor- 
porate worship, which had been on the papal agenda ever since 
planned by Trent, and which we have come to call the liturgical 
movement. ““Tempora exigunt actionem—sed melius orando quam 
loquendo: the times demand action, but more by praying than by 
speech,”” was the dictum he announced at the outset and which he 
never abandoned. When the corrected Gregorian manuals were 
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ready, Pius ordered their adoption everywhere, not only to restore 
a sacred musical vesture for worship, but primarily to enable the 
masses to cooperate actively, and so more fruitfully, with Christ 
in performing their sanctifying worship. To the same end he then 
put forth the restoration of daily Communion for all, as far as 
possible, as a further step in enabling the layman to participate 
more completely and more actively in the great Sacrifice, his as well 
as Christ’s. Before Pius X could advance the battle-line to other 
forms of action, he had become one of the first and surely the great- 
est holocaust of the War of Nations. 


Co-LITURGISTS WITH CHRIST 


Despite all the cataclysmic years since 1914, the integrating 
process begun by Leo and Pius X has moved steadily forward. In 
bringing the prayer-life of Catholics fully under the anakephalai- 
osis, the papacy is effecting striking changes in both private and 
corporate piety. That sharp focusing of attention on the indwell- 
ing of God in the soul through incorporation into Christ’s mystic 
body has brought about a distinctly unitive type of spirituality. 
Those who were content to imitate Christ now “put on Christ’’ 
(Rom. 13, 14); they who had aspired to intimacy with Christ 
now seek identification by “growing in all things into Him who is 
the head, Christ’’ (Eph. 4, 15); they who sought to become other 
Christs now realize they are becoming Christ. Once consciously 
living “‘with Christ in God,’’ the Christian sees the Christ-associa- 
tion in, and Christ-value of, his actions. In the Church’s desire to 
increase the Christ-content of our living, to raise the Christ coef- 
ficient, so to speak, in our acting, she is urging us more and more 
to enter into the retreat movement (cf. Mens nostra, Dec. 20, 
1929). And since no one can be a conscious member of Christ’s 
body without becoming a “‘sacrifice-member,’’ this*corporate life 
irresistably flows into conscious, active union with Christ the 
Liturgist, as St. Paul calls Him (Hebr. 8, 2). ‘“The day of the 
soul identified with Jesus,’ writes de Jaegher, “‘is more than a con- 
tinual prayer: it is an offering and like a continual Mass. The holy 
Sacrifice of each morning to which she unites herself . . . is only 
the culminating point and the most sublime moment of that con- 
tinual sacrifice’ (One With Jesus, pp. 26-27). 
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PIUS X AND CHRISTOCRACY 


This carrying over and integration of personal piety into the 
complete public worship of the mystic body effects, as it progress- 
es, spiritual unity in Catholic living. There is no longer divergence 
and divorce between personal and corporate piety. Worship, pri- 
vate or public, is seen to be “through Him and with Him and in 
Him” (Canon of the Mass). Both ministers and people in public 
worship are seen to be not only acting “in persona Ecclesiae,’’ as 
the older writers put it, but are acting in the person of Christ, 
head-and-members. And therefore the Pope’s insistence that we 
study and know our part in co-worshipping with Christ, lest 
Christ’s worship be deficient! In Miserentissimus Redemptor Pius 
XI says pointedly in the words of St. Cyprian: ‘‘ “The Sacrifice 
of our Savior is not celebrated with the requisite sanctity if our 
own offering and sacrifice of self correspond not with His passion.” 


This study of our part in Christ’s liturgy has resulted in the 
emergence of a long-obscured truth, the priesthood of the laity, 
and it is indeed on the basis of that sublime fact that Pius XI has 
set the whole reparatory aspect of devotion to the Sacred Heart 
(May 8, 1928). 

The foregoing lines indicate how the anakephalatosis of our 
prayer-life is being carried forward by Pius XI. Of course the 
chant and Eucharist reforms of Pius X passed silently into the new 
code of Canon Law, 1919. But it is a fact often overlooked in 
America, that, before his great political and social encyclicals, be- 
fore Fortieth Year, or those on marriage and education, Pius XI 
showed his concern for consolidating and achieving the program 
of his predecessors by reissuing and vigorously reinforcing against 
those ‘‘who continue to excuse themselves’ the liturgical reforms 
of Pius X (Cf. Divini cultus sanctitatem, 1928). Only when 
the inner anakephalatosis is secured, is it time to move into the 
arena of external activity called Catholic Action. The stages, as 
Pius XI insists, are prayer, activity, suffering. Pius X has retaught 
us Christian praying; Pius XI, Christian praying and Christian 
action: does Providence reserve for us a papacy of Christian suf- 
fering, or are the present wounds of the mystic body the last step in 
the preparation of the ‘‘New’’ Christianity? 
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Rome has moved in Rome’s unwearied way. “A cycle of 
many years must elapse,’’ wrote Pius X towards the end of his 
pontificate, “before this liturgical temple . . . may appear again 
resplendent in dignity and elegance, the neglect of centuries being 
purged away” (Oct. 23, 1913). Such sublime patience, such heav- 
en-given assurance of the final result! Thirty years: are they a long 
cycle? And what do they show? The American anakephalaiosis 
proceeds but slowly. But year for year there is, through corporate 
worship, greater consciousness that we are Christ-men, Christ-ed 
at baptism, made Christ-strong at confirmation, charged Chris- 
ful day by day in the Eucharistic Sacrifice and all the offices of 
Christ-life; year for year American Christocrats see “the duty of 
Catholic Action as inherent in members of Christ’s mystic body” 
(Pius XI) and face the task of saving this Christless civilization 
by bringing it under the new Christocracy. Christ is king of man- 
kind, and thanks to Pius XI we now acclaim Him so in yearly 
festival. 

To sum up: Leo planned the Christocracy; Pius X’s liturg- 
ical reforms inaugurated the first step in achieving it by integrat- 
ing and vivifying the inner lives of Catholics; Pius XI, after 
buttressing Pius X’s spiritual positions, carries the program into 
the external realms of government, economics, social action. The 
program is a long way from fulfilment, but we know where we 
stand and what remains to be done until that kingdom come, that 
dispensation to be realized in the fulness of time to bring all things 
to a Head in Christ . . . so that Christ be all in all. 

GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 


St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Kansas. 
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CHRISTIAN ADVENT 


EAR after year the Church presents to the earnest con- 
sideration of her children the life-cycle of Christ and 
the whole drama of human destiny. In autumn 
when nature puts off its festive garments, when flow- 
er and foliage fade and give way to the bleakness of 

winter, the Advent liturgy turns our thoughts to the mournful 

condition of humanity before the coming of Christ. At the same 
time it leads us to reflect upon the sad plight of our own contem- 
porary society, which is without knowledge of Christ, and of na- 
tions once Christian but now in open rebellion against their Chris- 
tian heritage. To the question once asked by St. Hilary “‘Can any- 
thing be more fatal to humanity than not to have accepted Christ?” 
we might answer: nothing, unless it be the rejection of Christ by 

a society which had once known Him. 

At the present moment men’s hearts are once more filled with 
anxiety and dire apprehensions. The aftermath of the last strug- 
gle is still with us and already preparations have been completed 
for the next holocaust. The disillusioned and broken soldier who 
survived the great slaughter has not yet passed from the scene, 
and again the air is charged with the fumes of battle and blood- 
shed. Western society resembles an organism in which the bacteria 
of mutual distrust periodically creates a situation of sickness. The 
individual parts of that great body engage in struggles for suprem- 
acy much to the ruin of the organism as a whole. The burning 
fever of nationalism is the intense fire which furthers this state of 
affairs. 

The efforts made by secular human agencies to alleviate the 
privations and sufferings of the less fortunate classes of society 
during the economic distress of the past few years have been only 
partly successful. Five years have almost hardened us to the spec- 
tacle of millions of men unemployed and consequently unable to 
supply themselves with the ordinary means of a decent human ex- 
istence. Unfortunately, this condition often becomes the occasion 
of spiritual ruin, as was pointed out by Pope Pius XI when he 
said in the encyclical Qudragesimo anno: ‘‘Nowadays the condi- 
tions of social and economic life are such that vast multitudes of 
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men can only with great difficulty pay attention to that one thing 
necessary, namely their eternal salvation.’’ No indictment of a 
social order could be more severe. 


On the eve of His passion Christ prayed that men be one 
and He died that human beings might be one with Him and there- 
fore with each other. Although nearly two millennia have disap- 
peared into the irrevocable past since Christ’s message of salvation 
first rang in the ears of men, still two-thirds of human society are 
ignorant of Christ and His mission, while the remaining third, 
though nominally Christian, is either torn by schism, heresy and 
fraternal strife, or still worse, in open rebellion against the her- 
itage of its Christian past. 

What is at the root of this deplorable state of things? Who 
is to blame, the individual or society? Does the germ of the disease 
consist in the individualism of the individual or of society at large? 

The situation has become so complicated that it is nearly im- 
possible to trace the evil or to localize all the causes that have acted 
reciprocally on both individual and society for years and centuries. 
Certain it is that the individual is involved and that, no matter 
how much society as a whole is affected, reform concerns him 
primarily. 

Of all the evils which St. Paul finds in the world, sin is the 
basic one. This was true not only of his times, when the world 
was confronted for the first time with Christ’s message, but it 
holds for the present as well. Sin begets sin and thereby sin be- 
comes its own punishment. Sin creates disharmony in the world 
of God-given reality. What is reality? Without intending a meta- 
physical definition, it can be said that man himself is a reality, 
that the world of men is reality, and that God is reality, Reality 
par excellence. Sin is blindness to all these “‘realities.’- 

The individual, when he sins, becomes blinded to the nec- 
essary relations that bind him to God, he abuses the order of na- 
ture with regard to his fellow man or he extols the goods of this 
world at the expense of things spiritual. We say that a sinner 
deifies finite values. This insubordination, however, affects human 
personality more radically than sickness does the body, for sin 
violates an ontological order of reality: man endowed with free 
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CHRISTIAN ADVENT 


will by his Creator reverses and acts contrary to the laws of his 
own ethical nature. A man violating a law of nature or of super- 
nature defeats his own purpose as a rational being and becomes an 
anomaly in the hierarchy of created, subordinate beings. Since the 
elevation and fall of man in Paradise the disorder produced by 
sin affects both the natural and supernatural in man because all 
men are ordained to a supernatural end. 


The effects of sin are not restricted to the individual who 
commits it; sin has social implications and consequences because 
man is a social being. If personal sin makes the individual self- 
centered and therefore ontologically untruthful, then a multipli- 
cation of individual sinners produces widespread disorder. We have 
then, two or more men standing over against each other as sepa- 
rate units, each asserting his own “‘rights’’ and independence. In- 
dividuals make up society, and individuals become the leaders of 
societies and nations. Therefore, when individuals or groups lose 
sight of man’s social nature and of their social obligations, they 
distort reality as God created and intended it. Otherwise, how 
could the powerful and the rich exploit their fellow man, making 
an economic slave of him? How else could one individual amass 
the goods of this earth at the expense of others? How could one 
class deprive another of its right to labor and therewith to an hon- 
est living? Or again, how could governments persecute their own 
Christian members, and try to extinguish the light of revelation 
from the lives of men? Sin truly is a repetition of our firs parents’ 
subversion of the whole scale of reality and a perpetuation of all 
the social evils resulting therefrom. 


What concerns us primarily, however, is not so much the 
disintegration of society into individual cells acting for separate 
ends rather than for the good of the whole, but the doctrine of in- 
dividualism. Transgression of God’s order and law has not merely 
torn men out of their proper setting and relation to God, to the 
world and their fellow men, but it has blinded them so far as to 
consider “rugged individualism,’’ as it is euphemistically styled, 
the normal, ideal state of social beings. This philosophy of indi- 
vidualism is the social sin of our times, which we have likewise 
inherited from generations back. It is a sin of the intellect and af- 
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fects also the memory and will. The social memory no longer 
retains the fact of man’s corporate nature, of the solidarity of man- 
kind and its fundamental obligations to God. In terms of Chris- 
tian philosophy this means that men ignore God’s promises to man- 
kind, His wondrous deeds to the race, their elevation to super- 
natural life, their redemption by Christ, and their obligations as 
members of Christ’s mystical body. No wonder, then, that society 
no longer has the moral strength to make an act of faith in the 
reality of a supernatural order, in the personal transcendental God 
of objective revelation. It was the charity (not in its narrow mod- 
ern sense!) of the early Christians, practiced under the impulse of 
a lively awareness of their brotherhood and solidarity in Christ, 
which caused their pagan fellow men to exclaim in admiration, 
“See how they love one another,’’ and which made of them fol- 
lowers of Christ even unto martyrdom. The words and acts of 
men in our day, instead of expressing the charity of Christ, are 
only to often an echo of the words of Cain the fratricide: “‘Am I 
my brother’s keeper?’”’ 


We will not deny that there is indeed at present a reawaken- 
ing of the sense of human solidarity. Sad to say, however, its 
manifestations in the form of communism and the totalitarian 
state, are, if anything, even more hostile to Christianity than was 
the individualism of former days. This is so because totalitarianism 
and communism are to all intents and purposes counter-religions; 
they also lay claim to an allegiance of faith. Instead of recognizing 
the God-given rights of the individual, they trample these under 
foot, making of the citizen a cog in the machine of the absolute 
state, to which the English materialist Hobbes, with more truth 
than he suspected, gave the name of the biblical monster ‘‘Levi- 
athan.”” These modern tendencies fail to achieve genuine solidarity 
because they resort to ruthless external compulsion in bitter oppo- 
sition to the charity-bond of brotherhood in Christ. 


In the midst of this society struggling with itself Christ once 
more raises His voice in His Church and cries out: ““The time is 
accomplished and tke kingdom of God is at hand; repent and be- 
lieve the gospel’’ (Mk. 1, 15). Society, partially disillusioned over 
its human record of failures, turns with a sceptical attitude toward 
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CHRISTIAN ADVENT 


this Teacher asking: “‘Is your message the saving one? Is there 
power of redemption in your word?” 

Wherein does redemption consist? In getting rid of ourselves, 
in freeing ourselves from our neighbor, from society, or in fleeing 
from the world we live in? The answer is: flight from none of 
these, but a return to all of them by going back to Christ! Re- 
demption is freedom from disorder and restoration of the order 
in reality which God created and Christ recreated. Christ’s word, 
“the kingdom of God is at hand,”’ is the saving word because He 
brought redemption into this world. He it is who made us free 


(Gal. 4, 31). 


Progress in reintegrating man in the world of realities is, 
humanly speaking, a slow process. The power of restoring society 
must proceed, not from man, but from God. We like to think of 
our own strength as decisive in helping and saving ourselves. The 
efficiency of modern science and civilization in prolonging life, in 
producing comforts and external happiness, has deceived men into 
believing that human ingenuity and initiative have a decisive up- 
lifting or redemptive value. A concrete example of this mechanistic 
belief today is found in the new German heathenism, where ob- 
jective revelation through Christ is rejected and the phantom of 
blood and race superiority is apotheosized in an attempt to purify 
and strengthen the race. The weak, to whom Christ brought the 
good tidings, are eliminated and the strong man rules. (All of 
which reminds us of a man trying to pick himself up by his boot- 
straps. ) 


Society is like a prisoner in a dark dungeon, chained in his 
freedom within the dismal walls of his own folly. He broods over 
his past and finds only guilt; he thinks of the future but there is 
no ray of hope. In pondering over the sins that hold him captive 
he hears a voice: ‘“Now is the hour to awake from sleep!’’ As if 
caught by fresh hope, he turns and listens. “‘Now our salvation is 
nearer than when we first believed. The night is far spent and the 
day is at hand. Let us therefore cast off the works of darkness and 
put on the armor of light. As in the day let us walk becomingly; 
not in banquetings and drunkenness, not in chambering and wan- 
tonness, not in contention and jealousy. But put ye on the Lord 
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Jesus Christ’”” (Rom. 13, 11-14: the Epistle of the first Sunday 
of Advent). Conscious of his misery, this wretch exclaims: ‘“Un- 
happy man that I am, who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death?’”’ (Rom. 7, 24). Will he grasp the salvation held out to 
him and answer with St. Paul:.‘“The grace of God by Jesus Christ 
our Lord” will deliver me? Or will he merely groan in despair 
and turn back to continue his broodings? Will he remember that 
he has a Father who is willing to forgive him and receive him back 
into the land of light and plenty? Will he recognize in Christ the 
brother of all mankind? He raises his eyes to the divine light and 
prays: ““To Thee, O Lord, have I lifted up my soul. In Thee, O 
my God, I put my trust; let me not be ashamed”’ (Introit of the 
first Sunday in Advent quoting Psalm 24). “Direct me in Thy 
truth and teach me, for Thou art God my savior!”’ (ibid.) 


Before his conversion, St. Augustine had sounded the depths 
of human misery and insufficiency; he had tasted the bitterness of 
the cup of pleasures; he had wandered in the darkness of reason 
without the guidance of faith. One day, when he experienced the 
fulness of the fierce struggle that raged within himself, the above 
words of St. Paul, which were brought home to him as by a di- 
vine voice, filled his life with light and peace. It meant the awak- 
ening to a new life, to the “putting on of Christ.” 


Fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. The inner 
consciousness in man, the voice which gives testimony to his own 
insufficiency and ethical contingency, makes man restless. Man 
gravitates toward a being higher than himself, toward a personal, 
self-sufficient God. This natural feeling of insufficiency in man is 
elevated by the Church in her Advent liturgy to a higher plane of 
effectual longing for redemption. In the Introit of the Wednesday 
Mass of ember week she prays, ‘“‘Drop down dew, ye heavens, from 
above and let the clouds rain the Just; let the earth be opened and 
bud forth a Savior!”’ In the liturgy these religious longings of the 
believer are augmented and nourished through four successive Sun- 
days. The Church is in a position to instil men with hope because 
she has no doubt about her divine message. She knows that as 
Christ’s mystical body she can save both the individual and so- 
ciety, that she alone can lead erring society out of the maze of in- 
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CHRISTIAN ADVENT 

i dividualism into the light of truth and the unity of Christian char- 

ity. 
n- Just as sin spreads from the individual to society at large, so 
his must redemption spread from man to men. Before society can be 
Ne reformed, the individual must “‘put on Christ.’’ He must develop, 
at not his own, but Christ’s personality in himself and thus grow 
oni into a useful member of Christian society. The new order of re- 
nat ality as visualized by the Church of Christ consists of “‘new’’ in- 
ce dividuals, members of society who carry within themselves the 
the regenerating life of the Redeemer. Men who live out this new life 
nd become the most effective preachers for the new social order, be- 
O cause their very lives counteract the unsocial philosophies of our 
he age. Radical adherence to Christ’s principles is expected of them in 
hy order to parry the blows of radicalism and totalitarianism. But to 

carry out this program, Christ’s members will have to suffer: 
hs Christ our Head suffered to redeem us and we too must suffer to 
of renew all things in Christ. 
on The Advent liturgy, as already stated, combines present long- 
he ing with future redemption. We know our hopes are founded be- 
ve cause we possess the present mysteries. The classic embodiment” 
li- and expression of the Advent spirit is a community of Christians 
k- gathered about the altar of the Sacrifice, crying to heaven in the 

prayers of the Church that God may send His, promised One to 
™ liberate all from the bondage of sin. The Rorate Mass, for ex- 
- ample, is the holy Sacrifice clothed in the language of the faithful 
- who in prayer and fasting await Christ. Their hope makes their 
iL, longing serene and their present sufferings joyful. 
i. Christ will come to judge the world, to bring justice and to 
of avenge those who suffer for His name, who have faith in Him. 





y Will He find men gathered together in His name? ““Will the Son 
| of Man, when He comes, find faith on earth?” (Second antiphon 
for Lauds of the Monday before Christmas. ) 

ERNEST KILZER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
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CATHOLIC LEADERSHIP AND THE COLLEGE 


INCE recent papal pronouncements have aroused us 
to the need and to the duty of fostering Catholic Ac- 
tion, there has been many an examination of cons- 
cience on the matter. Last year’s annual meeting of 
the National Catholic Alumni Federation, for in- 

stance, concerned itself very much with two questions, namely, 

what a Catholic college can do to develop leaders, and what can 
be done to develop Catholic leadership among the alumni. In the 
background of these questions, as of practically all other discus- 
sion of the topic, was the implication that there has been a lack of 
Catholic lay leadership. 


There is no doubt that there has been such a lack. It is evi- 
dent at once when we examine the degree to which Catholic ideals 
have influenced public life in the past centuries. Nor should such 
a statement be taken as mere captious criticism. There is no time in 
our day for that; the need is for constructive suggestion, by each 
one according to his best abilities. I have heard many discussions 
of the problem, but practically none from the standpoint of the- 
ology; hence I am herewith attempting to make my contribution 
to the general discussion from that angle. The word theological 
in this connection does not mean anything different from /iturgical, 
since the liturgy is dogma as lived by the Church, while theology 
separated from the liturgy is abstract dogma. 





Where there is no leadership in a society of men, there is no 
real growth; and consequently there is no full life. It is only where 
Catholics zealously ‘“‘push on”’ in every aspect of life under the in- 
spiration of their faith that we have at once true leadership among 
the rank and file and true growth of life in the corporate body. 
The classical example of this is the early Christians. Now the germ, 
the mainspring of all Catholic life is divine grace. There is no 
flourishing of Catholic life except it come from God; it takes 
place only through the operation of the Holy Ghost, through the 
fructifiyng of grace and the gifts of the Spirit of Christ. 


If we ask ourselves, then, why there has been no adequate 
Catholic leadership in our public life, the question really comes to 
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CATHOLIC LEADERSHIP AND THE COLLEGE 


this: why have this grace and these gifts not been operative in 
those who received from the Catholic college an adequate educa- 
tion for being outstanding leaders? Surely Catholic colleges have 
given more than a secular cultural education to their graduates. 
Despite losses to the faith and some lapses, no one can doubt that 
the colleges have led their students abundantly to the sources of 
divine life and energy, the sacraments. And there is likewise no 
doubt that the alumni of the colleges as a whole continue to fre- 
quent the sacraments regularly. The grace of God is not wanting. 
Why, then, has it not been more operative, why has there not been 
a more flourishing and effective public Catholic life? 


There are two main reasons why the sacramental graces re- 
ceived by men are not operative in human life. One of these is bad 
will. Where this exists there is evidently no efficacious determina- 
tion to cooperate with the grace of God. Could anyone be so un- 
fair or so mistaken as to say that the Catholic colleges produce such 
bad will, that Catholic graduates lack this will-to-cooperate? The 
other reason is a wrong mental attitude, a false view of what is 
required or wanted, a wrong psychological “‘slant’’ on the demands 
of Catholic life or even on the nature of Catholic life. Where these 
obtain, the best efforts of the best good will are greatly spent in 
vain, since they are directed along lines that differ from those along 
which grace is meant to operate. It is my humble thesis that this 
has been frequently true of Catholic life, that Catholic education 
has not fostered bad will—God forbid!—but that it has only too 
often instilled wrong psychological attitudes, or else has not suc- 
ceeded in dislodging the common attitudes of our day which by 
their very nature hinder grace from getting a proper chance to de- 
velop. This view is on the face of things anything but bizarre, 
since our very atmosphere is pagan and un-Christian. 


As a first improper attitude, I would mention a wrong ap- 
proach to the great problem of worldliness. Modern man has again 
set up the age-old antithesis between this world and the next, be- 
tween thisworldliness and otherworldliness, and he assumes that 
contact with this world is compromise with it. He has solved the 
antithesis by a denial of otherworldliness and by a wholehearted 
expousal of this world and its mundane life. He boasts of having 
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become completely a man of the earth. His single aim is pursuit 
of things of this world, whether he be businessman, politician or 
racketeer. 

Many Christians have accepted this antithesis as literally as 
the men of the world. The monks of the Egyptian Thebaid did 
so and therefore fled the world. But theirs was a special vocation 
that was not the call or the duty of the average Christian. Lay 
apostles are not produced by following their example. Again, the 
Manichaeans accepted the antithesis literally and were among the 
first of the heretical sects in early Christianity. 


Now an element of this exaggerated viewpoint has often 
filtered into our teaching on the spiritual life. Even in the training 
of the young, there has at times been some confusion between con- 
tact with the world and compromise with it, and consequently 
stress was put on the spiritual contamination produced by contact 
with the world. Yet the first experience of the Christian coming 
out of college—today we should say coming out of his cradle at 
home—teaches him the impossibility of avoiding contact with the 
world. As a consequence he becomes a kingdom divided against 
itself. He is faithful to God in the larger things, but thinks it in- 
evitable to be faithful to the world at least in smaller things. He 
feels it necessary either to reject the view that the world is all bad, 
and he then finds something of his early foundations shaken, or 
else he thinks he must compromise and so cannot be wholehearted 
about anything. 

What is the proper attitude in this regard? The true Chris- 
tian says that the world is good because it was made by God. It 
has on it the curse of man’s original sin; but it has also been in- 
cluded in the restoration of the Redemption, so that it can be lifted 
up into the service of God through man. Man is here the connect- 
ing link, the mediator for Christ, and it his duty to use the world 
for God. Man cannot but use the world, and so he must christian- 
ize everything he touches, he must spread to it, as it were, the 
sanctifying grace that flows from Christ to him. The Christ-life 
he has received was never intended to remain confined to himself 
alone. Only in the rarer instances in which the contaminated world 
will not take on sanctification because it is corrupt through and 
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CATHOLIC LEADERSHIP AND THE COLLEGE 


through, will he avoid contact. In all other instances he will not 
run away and hide, but face and transform unto Christ. 

With this I have already arrived at the second attitude, which 
centers on the position of Catholics as lay apostles. Only too often 
in the past the Christian has had the impression that he is a pas- 
sive member of the Church, that he is to receive and to obey and 
keep out of the way, and that this constitutes the whole of his 
privilege and obligation. The passive attitude he had at Mass he 
transferred to the whole of his life. Nor is it altogether his own 
fault that he considered himself properly a “dumb spectator’’ at 
Mass, which is exactly what our Holy Father said he must not be. 

The essential duty and privilege of the Catholic is to do, 
actively to participate in the sacramental worship of the Church 
and in the apostolic mission of the hierarchy. That is why the 
character was conferred in baptism—a sharing in the power of 
Christ’s priesthood, says St. Thomas, unto doing what is neces- 
sary in the way of worship. And that is why the bishop of the 
Church himself, he who by imposing of hands and anointing with 
oil ordains the official priest, also consecrates every Christian unto 
being an official apostle of Christ by a similar imposition cf 
hands and anointing with holy oil in the sacrament of confirma- 
tion. 

It is the duty of the confirmed Christian, not merely to de- 
fend when attacked, but to be an active missionary among his fel- 
low men, to sanctify, teach, and govern, by example and word of - 
mouth and action. For that purpose has he received so abundantly 
of the gifts of the Holy Ghost in confirmation. How can he begin 
to live for Christ in this manner if he looks upon himself as a 
passive member of the Church? 

Another attitude has to do with the dominant spirit of indi- 
vidualism. How many Catholics have not unconsciously assumed 
the attitude that their religion is solely a thing between God and 
themselves alone? This individualistic attitude has not only colored 
but even directed all their well-meant efforts at spiritual growth 
in Christ, their prayers at Mass, their reception of Communion, 
their entire spiritual life. Yet the Christ-life is essentially corporate 
in nature, and the graces of it are given for living out that life cor- 
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porately. To be in Christ at all, means to be a member of His 
mystical body, and to live in Christ means to live as a member of 
this holy fellowship—most intimately united with all fellow mem- 
bers in Christ. 


It is not enough to speak of our Christian life in terms merely 
of grace and of the indwelling of the Holy Ghost. So much even 
the most individualistic Protestants of old could say and accept. 
The Christian receives the Holy Ghost only through mediatorship 
of the priesthood of the mystical body. The indwelling of the Holy 
Ghost is something that is not only common to all members, but 
that unites them intimately in the fellowship of Christ. It is some- 
thing social in its nature. No one receives the Holy Spirit and His 
gifts for himself alone; all grace is given for a social supernatural 
life, and if the Christian tries to correspond to grace in an individ- 
ualistic way he is not cooperating fully or adequately with that 
grace despite all the good will in the world. Incidentally, were we 
fully conscious of this social nature of our life in Christ, what a 
host of petty jealousies, envies, hatreds, machinations of all kinds 
—such as are a scandal to the saints and to the heathen as well— 
would cease to be and at the same time would cease to hinder the 
flourishing of the grace that was given so abundantly! No one pos- 
sesses his spiritual life for his own exclusive benefit. It belongs to 
the Church, to the fellowship in Christ. Each Christian has, even 
in the development of his most personal self, a social responsibility. 
To neglect one’s own spiritual life, even, is to make the whole 
membership suffer. It likewise suffers from the attempt to foster 
one’s life in an individualistic manner. It is impossible for the 
Christ-life to function in a flourishing way under that attitude. 


Finally, there is an improper attitude in regard to Christian 
leadership. In the leadership of the world, there is often uppermost 
the sense of being a leader, with the consequent endeavor to remain 
in the lead by dash, by dominance of personality, and the like. 
True Christian leadership means the best development of Chris- 
tian personality, and of all the traits that go to make it up. Yet 
Christian leadership is essentially one of service—of service of God 
and man, and it needs in no way the obstreperous showmanship 
so often connected with the leadership of men in the world. Christ 
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CATHOLIC LEADERSHIP AND THE COLLEGE 


Himself told us that those who want to be first should place them- 
selves last. He, the great leader, said of Himself that He did not 
come to be ministered unto but to minister. 

Christian leadership takes place first of all by means of the 
impressive beauty of personality shining through an unostentatious 
but perfect living of the Christ-life. It has all the courage and the 
drive of the world when occasion demands. But it is based first of 
all on the unobstrusive performance of good wherever possible, of 
all the spiritual and corporal works of mercy, whenever occasion 
demands or permits, and regardless of whether the actions are seen 
and applauded by men or not. The strength of God developed in 
the faithful pursuit of such hidden service will never fail when a 
more public appearance is demanded. It will not have the ephemeral 
dash of the modern go-getter, or the pep-man, but the intrepid 
courage that is rooted in divine truth; it will not revel in self- 
glorification, but ever be truly humble. Unless it be humble it can- 
not be entirely of Christ or be fully seconded by His grace. 

Such are some of the attitudes, it seems to me, in regard to 
which false conceptions have held sway also among Catholics and 
have hindered greatly the flourishing of the true Christian spirit 
so ardently desired by the saintly Pius. Substitute for these the 
true conceptions after the mind of Christ, and who knows what 
flourishing fruits of the Christ-life may not appear as effective in- 
fluences in our shattered and struggling civilization. 

VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 


St. John’s Abbey 




















THE DRESS OF THE LITURGY 
I 
MAN’S EARLIEST SUIT OF CLOTHES 


N Officio Missae, Celebrans semper utitur Planeta super 
Albam—At Mass, the celebrant must always wear the 
chasuble over the alb.’” 

I wonder how many there are who realize that 
in laying down this basic principle, this minimum 
quid so to call it, the Church is voicing and preserving a tradition 
almost as old and as widespread as the human race itself. For from 
the very earliest times of which we have any record what I may 
call the standard clothing of mankind has consisted of this two- 
garment scheme: of an under and an upper garment, distinct yet 
complementary; in a word, of a tunic and a cloak. “If a man will 
contend with thee in judgment, and take away thy coat (tunicam), 
let go thy cloak (pallium) also unto him’”’—that is, be prepared to 
keep nothing back. 


Naturally I am far from suggesting that these two garments 
were the only ones ever contrived or used by man. Others have 
existed alongside them from the very beginning: some sort of cap 
or hat, for instance; likewise a primitive shoe, consisting of the 
skin of some small animal drawn up round the foot with thongs 
the ends of which are bound crisscrosswise up the legs, just as one 
may still see in the Italian mountain villages today. One article of 
clothing even preceded the tunic and cloak: the loincloth, first and 
most primitive of all garments,’ and progenitor of a long line of 
more or less developed forms, from the sardbala* or thulakoi’—the 
word means, literally, “‘bags’’!—of the Orientals and the braccae 
or breeks of the Gauls’ down to our own ugly and conventional 
trousers. Though the loincloth, in the form of what we should 








IMissale Romanum, Rubr. Gen. XIX, 1. 
*Matth. 5, 40. 

8Gen. 3, 7. 

*Dan. 3, 94.*Aristophanes, Wasps, 1087. 
*Suetonius, Vita Caes., LXXX. 
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THE DRESS OF THE LITURGY 


today call ‘‘shorts,’’ reached, under the Old Dispensation, the dig- 
nity of a liturgical vestment,’ it has never found a place among 
those of the Christian Church, for the Romans, from whose ordi- 
nary civil dress our vestments are in the main derived, never adopt- 
ed it in any form. 

But all these garments, which might clothe this or that part 
of a man, we can in our present investigation leave aside, and focus 

; our attention upon those which clothe the man 

himself, that is, as already stated, the 
YY TUNIC (with which I include the gir- 
dle) and the CLOAK. 
The first question we ought to ask 
ourselves about this dual scheme of cloth- 
ing—this primitive suit of clothes as it may 
with complete accuracy be called—is: did 
it ever have a real existence? 

That it did, and that moreover it was 
regarded by the ancients as a scheme or suit 
is put beyond doubt by the numerous rep- 
resentations of it in ancient art (Figs. ] to 
4), and references to it as such throughout 
the works of antiquity. A complete treatise 
could be written upon it from the pages of 
Homer or Herodotus alone; another from 
those of Holy Writ. Here I give but 
one or two examples from each. 





Fic. 1. A COWHERD. From 


an engraved gem. (From Homer, describing the actions of 
Rich’s Dictionary of Classi- ee f bie bed dd . 

cal Antiquity.) —He is wear- one rising from his bed an ressing, 
ing a short, sleeveless tunic, | says’: ‘‘the hero hastening put upon his 


nae ge o— menue body (literally, upon his flesh, that is, 

next his skin) a gleaming tunic, and 
cast a large mantle over his sturdy shoulders.’’ Elsewhere the same 
author frequently mentions the ‘“‘suit’’ or ‘‘outfit’’ as consisting of 
a tunic and a cloak—-so much so, in fact, that sometimes his words 
give a little the impression of a cliché." 





ILev. 16, 4; etc. 
*Odyssey, XV, 60 ff; cf. IV, 50; etc. 
®Odyssey, XI, 214; X, 542; XIV,320; XV, 338; etc. 
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Herodotus, likewise, thus describes the dress of the Egyptians’: 
“They wear linen tunics fringed along the bottom, and over these 
they throw white woolen mantles.” 

The Old Testament also furnishes us with examples of the 
“‘suit.’” When Michas was trying to persuade the young Levite of 
Bethlehem to go and live with him as his “‘private chaplain,’’ one 
of the inducements he held out was the yearly gift of a ‘‘doubl2 
suit of apparel’’—that is, a suit consisting of the two pieces before 
mentioned, tunic and cloak. Here there is an interesting variant in 
the Greek text,’ for while the Codex Vaticanus renders the Hebrew 
erekh by stolé, the usual word for a suit or outfit, the Codex Ale- 
xandrinus in place of this has zeugos, meaning definitely a pair. 
Similar suits or pairs of garments were offered by Samson as a prize 
for guessing his riddle,” and were brought by Naaman the Syrian 
as a present to the king of Israel.‘ 

Coming to comparatively more modern times, we have the 
reference to the tunic and cloak already quoted from the Gospel, 
and so many allusions in Augustan and post-Augustan writers to 
the Roman citizen in his tunic and toga that it would be wearisome 
to cite them. Finally, we have the statement of St. Benedict in his 
Rule’: “‘We think that in temperate climates a cowl (a hooded 
cloak) and a tunic should suffice for each monk.”’ In this legislation 
we have an interesting example of a return, in an age of complicated 
dress and manners, to the standard of primitive simplicity. 

Having established the existence of our two-garment scheme 
of clothing, we must next ask: what gave it rise? What made it 
desirable or necessary to have precisely two chief garments, and 
those of these particular types? The answer to these questions may 
be summed up in just two words: practical utility. The garments 
themselves, their number and their form, were suggested or even 
dictated, on the one hand, by the practical needs of the body they 
were destined to cover, its shape and its requirements, whether of 
warmth, hygiene, movement or repose, and on the other, by the 





11I, 81. 
2Judges 17, 10. 
SJudges 14, 12f. 
“4 Kings 5, 5. 
8Ch. LV. 
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THE DRESS OF THE LITURGY 


nature and exigencies of the actual materials used in their construc- 
tion. The problem which faced primitive man was simply that of 
adapting certain limited materials to the service of a certain type of 
living, moving body. 

In answer to the objections that there cannot be an all-wise 
and all-seeing Providence, because no provision has been made for 
man’s protection from the elements such as is afforded to birds and 
animals by their fur or feathers, St. 
Thomas somewhere says that what God 
has done for the animals directly, He has 
given man the wit and skill to do for 
himself. Without doubt primitive man 
made good use of these gifts, for in de- 
vising his earliest ‘‘suit’’ he showed at 
once a thorough grasp of the practical 
problems involved and a true crafts- 
man’s appreciation of both the limi- 
tations and the possibilities of his ma- 
terials. The universality of the primi- 
tive ‘‘suit’’ and its persistence through 
so many centuries is a sufficient proof 
of its success. It will be useful now 
to examine its component parts in 
somewhat greater detail. 


“The Lacedaemonian dress,’ 
writes Arnold, ‘‘consisted princi- 
pally of two parts, the chit6n and the 
chlaina. The first was a narrow 


kind of frock, without sleeves, FiG. 2. AGAMEMNON. From a 
. 2 Greek sculptured marble vase. 
coming down to the knees; the (Rich) —He is wearing the open 


other was a sort of large square cote, (which, bower. more usu- 
. ally leaves the right shoulder un- 
shawl, which wrapped round the covered, not the left as here shown), 


left arm, then passed across the back and the chlaina or mantle over his 
and under the right arm, from we 4 and hanging evenly down his 
whence it was crossed over the 

breast, and the end finally thrown over the left shoulder’’ (Fig. 4). 


Now the Lacedaemonians, or Spartans, were a people who con- 
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sciously retained and enforced simple, primitive habits—indeed, 
they have passed into a proverb on this account—; the above de- 
scription, therefore, gives us a very fair idea of what the earliest 
forms of cloak and tunic must have been. 

The simple chitén or tunic, short, straight-sided* and sleeve- 
less (Fig. 1), what was it but a straightforward covering for the 
trunk, sitting close to it (and often held closer still by a belt or 
girdle), and allowing unimpeded movement to the arms and legs? 
Regarded, too, in itself, from the point of view of its material and 
construction, could it have been simpler or more satisfactory? Just 
two lengths of fabric, taken straight from the loom and joined 
together at the shoulders, or on the left shoulder only—the right 
shoulder and arms being left entirely uncovered (Fig. 2)—, the 
edges sewn or clasped together at the sides from below the arms or 
just caught together and held close by the girdle, the raw edge along 
the bottom hemmed, or, more probably, fringed or knotted into 
tassels. Certainly the tailors and the seamstresses cannot have found 
much work to occupy their hands! Indeed, I do not think the an- 
cients can have cared much for sewing. Either their needles were 
clumsy or their thread was tiresome—handspun yarn is never of 
a very even thickness and tends to knot and fray when used with a 
needle—, or there was some other discouragement we do not know 
of. They depended in consequence almost entirely on their looms, 
even for their most gorgeous figured fabrics,” and seem to have gone 
to almost any length to avoid sewing." 


If this peculiarity is apparent in the primitive tunic, still more 
is it so in the earliest form of mantle. For if the tunic demanded 
at least a small amount of needlework on the shoulders and round 
the neck, the mantle needed nothing more than to be taken from 
the loom and have the loose ends of its warp-threads combed out 
and knotted up into a row of tassels, and it was ready for wear. 
In shape and general appearance it must have been extremely like 
a modern traveling rug. In size, too, about the same, though this 





“Recta”; cf. Pliny, Hist. Nat., VIII, xlviii or Ixxiv, §§ 194-196. 


2cf. Herod. III, 47; Homer, Miad, III, 125ff; Pliny, lec. cit.; St. Jerome, 
Ep. LXIV ad Fab. No. 12; etc. 


8See for instance the various references to seamless tunics: John 19, 23; 
Josephus, Ant. Iud. III, vii, § 4; ete. 
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THE DRESS OF THE LITURGY 


of course varied somewhat; but as it was intended to cover the 
whole man, as a cloak by day and a blanket by night,’ it can hardly 
as a rule have been smaller than a fair-sized rug. The widest fabric 
I have so far discovered in my study of antiquity is that made for 
the curtains of the Jewish Tabernacle; this had a width of four 
cubits—about seventy inches—, quite the extreme, I imagine, for 
a hand loom.* A mantle of this width and of proportionate length 
would, even if partly doubled, amply cover a normal human body. 


With the way or ways in which 
this mantle might be worn at night 
we are not here concerned: they are, 
I suppose, sufficiently obvious with- 
out description; those who have 
ever been on active service will 
be able to draw on their experi- 
ence, others may exercise their 
imagination on this point. In 
the daytime, when it was worn 
chiefly as a protection against 
cold and wet—and later, on 
formal occasions, as part of the 
full dress—, it was draped 
around the body in some con- 
venient and suitable manner, as 
is still done by certain African 
and Indian tribes. One of these 


(oS ways has already been de- 


Fic. 3. A LIGHT-ARMED RoMAN Aux- _S«ribed for as by Arnold; 
ILIARY SOLDIER. From Trajan’s Column. other and simpler ones also 


Rich.)—He wears the short tunic and ° ° 
saiees cloak fastened with a brooch or existed (Figs. I] to 3). It 






buckle on the right shoulder. In the pic- was, in fact, from these dif- 
- he is using it as an ammunition car- ferent ways of wearing the 


one plain oblong garment 
—ways which gradually became more and more stereotyped—that 
the various later and more complex forms of cloak in time arose; 





1—x. 22, 26f.; Homer, Odyssey, XIV, 478 ff. 
2Ex, 26, 2; 36, 9. 
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one of these was the chasuble, another the cope, yet another—- 
though in its modern form this seems hardly credible—the pal- 
lium; but of all these I shall hope to say something in a later article. 


As to the materials from which the component parts of our 
primitive suit of clothes were made, the first to be used were the 
skins of animals.’ And garments of skins, with the hair left on them, 
have at all times been worn (Fig. 1), and still are today, both by 
peasants in the remoter parts of Europe and—at the other end of 
the social ladder—by ladies in society, whose fur coats are a notable 
feature of their wardrobe. Even the robes of ecclesiastical dignitaries 
are not altogether innocent of fur, as witness the fur-lined hood of 
the cappa magna or the fur tippets of canons. The very word “‘sur- 
plice’’ owes its origin to the fact that the garment it denotes was 
at first an alb or tunic made specially roomy to fit over a skin jerkin 
(super pelliceum). But the liturgy proper does not admit fur or 
skins into its wardrobe; with this brief note, therefore, we may 
pass on to garments made from textile fabrics. 


How early the art of weaving was discovered I cannot say. 
Surely very early indeed, for the most ancient documents, whether 
pictorial or written, that have come down to us, exhibit it as al- 
ready ubiquitous and developed.* Moreover, the earliest tunics and 
cloaks seem to have owed their very forms in great measure, as al- 
ready observed, to the exigencies of the loom and the fabrics pro- 
duced upon it. 


Of what actual materials did the ancients make their woven 
fabrics? The answer, so far as the ancient Mesopotamian and Med- 
iterranean civilizations are concerned (and we need think only of 
these here), is that two principal ones were used: linen and wool, 
spun from a distaff and woven on an upright loom.* Cotton was 
also used, chiefly in Egypt, where, then as now, it was a staple 
product, and silk was not unknown, though it was always re- 
garded as a luxury and had to be imported from the East. 





1Gen. 3, 21. 

2The Montserrat Bible, Vol. XXIV (2), pp. 210, 264, shows that this art was 
already well known and widely practised by the Akkadians and Sumerians in the 
fourth millennium before Christ. 


%Cf. Pliny, lec. cit. 
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THE DRESS OF THE LITURGY 


Now these two fabrics, linen (or cotton) and wool, were not 
as a rule used promiscuously for tunic and cloak, but linen was 
regularly used for the tunic and wool for the 
cloak.’ Herein may we again see the influence of ae 


practical common sense. Linen, 
cool and soothing to the skin,’ 
easily washed, and doubtless usu- 
ally left in its natural color or 
bleached,* but not dyed, would be the 


obvious thing from all points of view to use 
for the tunic, and that it was so used is put 
beyond doubt by the numerous allusions of 
ancient authors; so regular, in fact, was this 
use of linen for the tunic, that Latin writers 
often refer to the garment itself by the name 
of the stuff and call it simply the /inea or 
lineum.* To this day the custom still survives 
of referring to a man’s “‘linen,”’ though, apart 
from pocket-handkerchiefs, it is now prob- 
ably composed entirely of wool or cotton! 


The mantle, on the other hand, 
which was added to the tunic precisely 
for the purpose of giving additional 
warmth to one not actively engaged, or 
to afford protection from the elements 
even to one who was, was equally nat- 
urally made of wool, the warmest and 
most weatherproof material then known. 
The outer garment, moreover, was gen- 
erally not white—Herodotus’ indeed says 
the Egyptian one was so, but this was 
doubtless on account of the burning sun, 
and the Roman toga was another well- 





10f. Herod. II 81, supra. 
*Cf. Ezech. 44, 17f. 
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Fic. 4. AN ORATOR. 
From an Etruscan bronze 
statue. (Rich's  Dictio- 
nary.) The drawing 
shows an early form of 
toga, not so voluminous 
as it later became and more 
like the Greek pallium. It 
is worn draped around the 
body in the manner usual 
to those engaged in peace- 
ful pursuits of a not too 
strenuous nature. All that 
can be seen of the tunic is 
a small portion covering 
the right shoulder and 
arm. 


*Ezech. 16, 13; Homer, Odyssey, XV, 60, supra (the “gleaming tunic” there 
mentioned is simply in plain language a “fair white one”); St. Jerome, Ep. LXIV 


ad Fab. No. 20 


‘Cf. Ezech. 9, 2; 10, 2; St. Jerome, Ep. LXIV ad Fab. No. 11. 


‘II, 81, supra. 
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known exception—but of some darker shade that would not s0 
easily show the dirt. Hence, unless it was made from wool whose 
natural color was black or grey (and garments of these colors were 
as a rule reserved for mourning), it would have to be woven of 
specially dyed yarn. Now it is a fact that wool takes most dyes, 
from the point of view both of permanence and brightness of color, 
much better than the more resistent linen fibre, and this would 
provide an additional reason for its use in the making of the fabric 
for the outer garment. Dyed mantles might be either all of one 
color, scarlet or purple being favorite shades,” perhaps on account 
of their warm and bright appearance, or they might be woven with 
many different yarns and even with gold, either in a simple repeti- 
tive design or in elaborate figure-work.* In summer-time, when a 
mantle was worn at all, it was still of wool, but thin and worn’; 
in winter on the other hand men used thick, close-woven ones, with 
long or fleecy nap,“ sometimes even lined or doubled’—garments 
admirably suited to their purpose, but at the same time easily 
thrown off as soon as they threatened to become an encumbrance 
to their wearer.° Indeed, we can readily understand the refined cruel- 
ty of the crazy Emperor Caligula who forced elderly and distin- 
guished (and quite possibly portly) senators to run for miles be- 
side his litter in their togas,’ the toga of that period being perhaps 
the most voluminous and cumbersome form of the ancient mantle 
ever devised. 


Here, then, we have the picture of a man in the dawn of his- 
tory. He may or may not have shoes or sandals on his feet; he may 
or may not have a hat upon his head; but unless he is of a very 
wild or low condition, he will certainly have upon him a short 
and probably sleeveless linen tunic, usually drawn in with a belt 
or girdle at the waist. And over this, unless engaged in active or 





1E, g., Homer, Miad, X, 133; Odyssey, XIV 500. 
2Ezech. 16, 10, 13; Homer, Mliad, III, 125 ff. 


SHist. August. Script., Trebellius Pollio, Vitae XXX Tyrannorum, XXIII 
(Saturninus), 5. 


“Homer, Miad, X, 134; XVI, 224; Odyssey, IV 50; XIV 521. "Homer, Miad X, 134. 


*Acts 7, 58. Homer, Odyssey, XIV, 500; the whole of this passage (457-533) 
thould be read: it strikingly illustrates much of what I have been saying. 


‘Suetonius, Vita Calig., XX VI. 
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not so strenuous work, he will have a brightly-colored woolen blanket 
whose draped about his person in some way at once convenient and grace- 
rs were ful. So attired he is fully dressed, and so attired he is the direct 
ven of forerunner of the Christian priest who today and for all time 
t dyes, stands at the altar clad ‘‘in the chasuble over the alb.”’ 
F color, It will be an interesting, and I hope not altogether profitless, 
would study to see just how the ancient tunic and mantle became the alb 
fabric and chasuble, and how, by the Church’s conservative action, they 
of one | have been preserved in use until today. 4 
ccount . 
n with RAYMUND JAMES, O.S.B. 
pee St. Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate, England 
then a 
worn’; 
» With 
‘ments | ~~~ ~_~_~_~~_~ ~~~ ~~~ ~~~_ 
easily 
panning The purpose of the Christian religion is to assimi- 
~n late man to God through Christ; to form mankind, 
therefore, in the likeness of Christ. Christianus alter 
es be- Christus—the Christian is another Christ. The purpose 
thaps of the Christian religion is to sanctify, to spiritualize, to 
rantle deify mankind, to bring us as transfigured Christians to 
the transfigured Christ. This is accomplished through 
F his- sacrifice and sacrament and prayer, that is, through the 
may liturgy. The purpose of the liturgy ts the transfigura- 
very tion of human souls. It is this transcendent purpose that 
short has brought out the inherent beauty of the liturgy and 
belt made it a consummate work of art. In a word: the idea 
ye or of Christian transfiguration is the art-principle of the 
liturgy—- ABBOT ILDEFONS HERWEGEN in The Art- 
Principle of the Liturgy, p. 15 f. 
XIII 
' 
, 134. 
-533) 
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WITH OuR--_—s Advent is a time of expectation, a period of con- 
READERS fident’ opt in the coming of Christ the Savior. 
As a result of the prevailing incomplete under- 
standing of the meaning of the Church year, according to which 
the various feasts of the temporal cycle were considered as mere 
commemorations of past’historical events, the four weeks of Ad- 
vent also became to be regarded as a mere reminder of the “‘four 
thousand years in which the human race awaited the birth of 
Christ.’’ Within the past decades, however, since the liturgical 
movement has again opened the minds and hearts of men to the 
actual meaning and the present reality of the Church’s feasts, the 
season of Advent has regained its fuller significance. During these 
four weeks the Bride of Christ, the Church, and all who live in 
close communion of spirit with her, prepare themselves for the 
coming of Christ in grace on Christmas day. Christmas for them 
is not only the feast of the Nativity at Bethlehem; Christmas is 
the day of Christ’s rebirth in the Church, in hearts ready to receive 
Him. During Advent the spouse of Christ trims her lamp of faith 
and keeps it filled with the oil of charity, that all be in readiness 
for the coming of the Bridegroom in the dead of Christmas night. 
The voice of St. John the Baptist, the friend of the Bridegroom, 
is constantly in her ear, exhorting her to be watchful and to wait, 
and to prepare the way of the Lord. ‘ 

Advent, moreover, has yet a third meaning, less known than 
the preceding two, less prominent in our liturgy of today, but 
none the less necessary to secure a full understanding of the wealth 
of this holy season. The Preface for the fifth Sunday before Christ- 
mas, found in the Gregorian Sacramentary, puts it briefly and 
beautifully: ‘‘Aid us in celebrating with worthy praise and deeds 
the mystery of His first advent, and in leading a spotless life now, 
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that we may without fear await His second advent.’’ The same 
thought is referred to in the hymn for Advent Matins. Christ's 
coming at Bethlehem, and His present enlightening of our hearts 
at Christmas, are palpable pledges of His ultimate coming in glory 
to celebrate the eternal nuptials. Thus past, present and future are 
contained within the compass of the Advent liturgy; and all three 
serve but to exemplify the “‘benignitas et humanitas Salvatoris 
nostri Dei quae apparuit nobis.” 
* * *x 

The fact that this issue carries no special article on the feast 
of the Immaculate Conception should not convey the impression 
that this feast is not closely bound up with the spirit of the pres- 
ent liturgical season. That Mary, as a human instrument in the 
divine plan of the Incarnation and Redemption, was especially 
prepared by God Himself is abundantly evident from the Infancy 
narrative of St. Luke’s Gospel. God willed His only-begotten Son 
to be born of a virgin and for this end He prepared His handmaid, 
remotely by instilling into her heart the resolve to live a virginal 
life, and proximately by the miraculous conception and birth of 
Christ through the power of His Spirit. 

Mary was destined to enjoy even greater prerogatives than 
virginity of heart and body. In anticipation of the redemption of 
mankind from the bond of sin, our Lady was exempted from the 
very beginning of her life from original sin. Therein she was like 
Eve, the mother of the human race, in that she was created in the 
state of perfect justice and therefore infinitely pleasing to God. 
But she was different from our mother in Paradise in that she 
never failed, but is still our Mother. Through her humble sub- 
ordination to God’s will she made our redemption possible. 

All her life was subordinate to Christ and His work and this 
position of hers, her essential relation to Christ, is reflected in the 
divine liturgy, our source of living. Therefore the liturgy should 
teach us that it is God who gives sanctity, who prepares us to re- 
ceive Christ in our lives and who inspires us how to live with 
Christ. 

* * * 

We are glad to announce that Dom Ermin Vitry, O.S.B., 

of the Abbey of Maredsous, Belgium, has joined the board of As- 
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sociate Editors of ORATE FRATRES. Dom Ermin played a promi- 
nent part in the beginnings of the liturgical movement in Belgium, 
where he was closely associated with Dom Lambert Beauduin in 
the first organization and propaganda work. He is a man of wide 
experience, and we feel confident that there are very few scholars 
in his field who combine so well a thorough knowledge of music 
in general and Gregorian chant in particular with a deep under- 
standing of the aims and purposes of the liturgical apostolate and 
its theological foundations. Dom Ermin will write a series of 
articles in the course of the year on phases of the chant movement 
in its intimate relation to the general liturgical revival. His articles 
will appear approximately in every other issue. 

Our home staff has likewise been strengthened by the addi- 
tion of another Associate Editor in the person of Dom Paschal 
Botz, O.S.B. He has but just returned from a seven year period of 
studies abroad. Although the greater part of his time was spent at 
Tuebingen, as a student of Karl Adam, he also travelled extensive- 
ly, visiting the principal centers of liturgical culture in Europe. 
During the past school year he pursued a course of studies at the 
Dominican Institute of Biblical Archeology at Jerusalem. 





fe) 
HUMPTY DUMPTY 


How well we remember our youthful delight in repeating 
the well-know nursery rime about Humpty Dumpty with our eyes 
riveted on the accompanying illustrations. 


Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 
Humpty Dumpty had a great fall, 
All the king’s horses and 
all the king’s men 
Cannot put Humpty Dumpty 
together again. 


Even now we take joy in recalling the queer figure sitting on 
the wall, with its disproportionately large head; and then the 
prostrate figure with the egg-shell head shattered to bits, and the 
serious miens of the king’s horses and men as they contemplated 
the ruins in helpless concern and gravity. 
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In the days of our youth the thought of any great meaning 
behind this nursery story never entered our minds. But today, on 
the contrary, the meaning seems to haunt us. 

Who is Humpty Dumpty? Who else but Modern Man, 
guiding spirit of our civilization of yesterday and today, than 
whom there has never been a greater ‘‘bighead’’ on this earth? 
Who but the superman so sufficient unto himself in the pride of 
heart that he ended by worshiping and giving glory to no one but 
himself? No one else could have thought in his overweening ar- 
rogance to banish God from the universe by a simple gesture of the 
hand, if not a mere fillip of the finger! 

Alas! Great has been the fall of Modern Man. It has been a 
terrible debacle, the end of which is not yet, and the ruins of which 
are strewn over the entire face of the globe. 

Who can put our modern Humpty Dumpty together again? 
Certainly not the king’s horses and men. 

No, certainly not the king’s men, the modern rulers of Mod- 
ern Man, economic dictators of the world as they are, to use the 
phrase of Pius XI. Nor the king’s horses, the modern politicians 
who are bridled and saddled and led every which way by the fi- 
nancial lords invisibly pulling at the reins behind the scene. They 
have all tried their best in these days, but they can only stand 
about and stare at the havoc in vacuous impotence. 

“Pride goeth before destruction,” says the Book of Proverbs, 
“and the spirit is lifted up before a fall. It is better to be humbled 
with the meek, than to divide spoils with the proud,’’ Humpty 
Dumpty cannot be put together again until he has humbled him- 
self and doffed his pride. To put it colloquially, the ‘“‘“Modern”’ 
must be taken out of Modern Man. 

No one can do this but He who has said: ‘““Without Me you 
can do nothing.’” Man became modern by rejecting the Church of 
Christ and her liturgical life, thereby also rejecting Christ. He 
ended by dethroning God and elevating himself upon a high dais 
of his own making, and this man-made tower of Babel has now 
collapsed most woefully. There can be no rehabilitation of man 
except by man’s retracing his steps back to God, to Christ, and to 
the Church in whose divine mysteries Christ continues to exercise 
His living mediatorship between man and God. 
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“Through Jesus Christ our Lord!’’ There is no hope for man 
apart from Christ, and there is no way to Christ except the path 
of humility. Nor is this a sad truth for man to contemplate, since 
man achieves his true greatness only when he stands in right rela- 
tion to God. 

“O Christ, who has enhanced the sublime greatness of Thy 
being by Thy divine humility, make our hearts like unto Thine!” 

re) 


OUR COVER DESIGN 


The cover design of this issue is the first ‘of a unified series 
that will continue throughout Volume X of ORATE FRATRES. 
Each design will retain the cross as framework and background, 
within which an appropriate symbol will indicate the respective 
mystery or the prevailing sentiment of the liturgical year. Thus 
the true inner meaning of the Church’s annual celebration of feasts 
will find fitting expression. For although the Church solemnizes 
the various stages of the redemptive work of Christ by means of 
distinctive feasts and seasons, these latter are but different facets 
of the one central fact of her liturgy: the Sacrifice of the Cross. All 
find their essential unity in the Cross; all are climaxed by the cele- 
bration of the mysterium crucis. 

During Advent the Church is in expectation of the coming 
of the Lord, the King. ““Regem venturum Dominum, venite ado- 
remus,”’ she sings at the invitatory of Matins. And throughout the 
entire Advent liturgy is repeated with ever increasing insistence the 
cry of holy impatience, “Veni, Domine.”” The present cover design 
pictures the empty throne, in readiness for the coming King. Its 
symbolical meaning is given additional interpretation and greater 
emphasis by the anchor of hope and the double Veni. 

° 








LITURGICAL Although Eucharistic Congresses were primarily 
BRIEFS intended as demonstrations of national and inter- 
national homage to Christ in the Blessed Sacra- 

ment, we believe it to be a highly significant sign of the times, and 
one that deserves all possible commendation, that these Congresses 
are commencing to lay more emphasis on the sacrificial and liturgi- 
cal aspect of the sacrament of the holy Eucharist. Thus we read 
that at the Eleventh National Italian Eucharistic Congress, held 
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at Teramo, September 5 to 8, five of the conferences treated ex 
professo with the question of the laity’s participation in the holy 
Sacrifice. America’s own inspiring Seventh National Eucharistic 
Congress also heard two addresses which reveal the new orienta- 
tion: Msgr. Joseph H. McMahon, at a meeting of priests, treated 
of ‘“The Liturgy as the Inspiration of Catholic Action,’’ and Msgr. 
Fulton Sheen with his usual eloquence explained the relation of 
the holy Eucharist to the Mystical Body of Christ at a general as- 
sembly in the Stadium. 


The Latty and the Loss of the Liturgy is the title of a leaflet 
issued in October by the National Catholic Alumni Federation 
and distributed to all its members. We shall allow the leaflet to 
speak for itself: ‘“We suggest that each Federation chapter or other 
alumni group, as part of its fall and winter program of 1935-36, 
conduct a series of conferences and practical studies of the liturgy, 
enlisting as wide an attendance as possible. The controlling pur- 
pose should be to bring home to our alumni and others within 
the range of their influence, the tremendous importance of restor- 
ing to them and to the laity in general a knowledge and a love of 
the liturgy as one of the most effective means of helping all achieve 
the chief end of their being—the worthy worship of God and the 
keeping of His law—and of awakening in themselves and through- 
out the Church enthusiasm for the Catholic way of life, an en- 
thusiasm which will overflow our own circles and help bring back 
to sanity and discipline our whole national life.”” The following 
subjects are suggested for discussion and study: the laity and the 
loss of the liturgy; qualities of the liturgy; the missal; the breviary 
or the psalter; history of the liturgical movement; the Mass the 
center of the liturgy and life; the liturgy as education; the liturgy 
of the sacraments; and the great hymns of the Church. The leaflet 
ends by declaring that “‘here is opportunity to engage in an essen- 
tial form of Catholic Action more important in its ultimate con- 
sequences than any new merely economic and material plan for 
ending the depression.” 

Our sincere congratulations to the National Catholic Alumni 
Federation! If the proposed plan will be adopted by the individual 
branch chapters and associated groups, we may confidently hope 
for that renewed flourishing of the true Christian spirit, especially 
among our educated laity, which our Holy Father has so much at 
heart. 


More than once has ORATE FRATRES had occasion to record 
the efforts made by the Most Rev. Hugh C. Boyle, bishop of Pitts- 
burgh, to raise the standard of liturgical music in his diocese. Ac- 
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cording to the October number of The Caecilia, His Excellency has 
recently urged every parish of his jurisdiction to organize a boys’ 
choir, which is to sing for the Sunday High Mass at least once a 
month. He has also ordered the active participation of all choirs 
in the Church Choir Festivals, held at regular intervals, for the 
purpose of mutual improvement and encouragement. Finally, 
organists and choir directors are to have monthly meetings for the 
discussion of common problems, and for insuring greater uniformi- 
ty of musical interpretation and rendition. 


The same number of The Caecilia mentions that the Bishop 
of Nashville, Tenn., the Most Rev. Alphonse J. Smith, has like- 
wise issued regulations whereby conformity of the diocesan choirs 
with the Church’s laws concerning liturgical music is to be pro- 
cured. In order to promote the growth of men’s and boys’ choirs, 
the teaching of singing has been made obligatory in all parochial 
schools. The teaching nuns received an intensive course of instruc- 
tion in sacred chant and polyphony last summer. The White List 
of the Society of St. Gregory of America is to serve as norm for the 
selection of all music used at divine services. 


It is with great pleasure that we call the attention of our read- 
ers to the liturgical monthly, Altar and Home, published by Con- 
ception Abbey, Conception, Mo. As its name implies, Altar and 
Home is intended to bring the liturgical spirit to bear upon the 
home life of the average American Catholic family. The little 
eight-page journal should fill a real need in the growth of the 
liturgical movement in the U. S. A. It is written in a popular style, 
does not presuppose any extensive doctrinal knowledge, makes a 
neat appearance, and costs little. We believe that a subscription to 
it would constitute an appropriate and acceptable Christmas re- 
membrance for one’s friends. The price is only twenty-five cénts a 
year, a dollar for four years. If ordered in bulk of twenty-five or 
more, the cost is a penny a copy. 


Very Rev. Prior Albert Hammenstede, O.S.B., of Maria 
Laach Abbey, who gained an enthusiastic following in this coun- 
try as a result of an extensive lecture tour here during the summer 
of 1934, has again come to the United States and is willing to 
consider engagements for liturgical retreats or conferences. He is 
at present stationed at O’Fallon, Mo. 


In spite of the fact that new editions of missals in the ver- 
nacular are being issued at an ever increasing rate, we are convinced 
that the need for the publication of leaflet missals will always re- 
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lency has §main, or rather, that it will increase in the same measure that active 
> a boys’ §participation of the faithful in holy Mass develops. In the case of 
st Once a the great majority of Catholics, assistance at the Sacrifice is as yet 





Il choirs §{imited to Sundays and more important feast days. For such as 
for the Mthese, a leaflet missal, containing the full text of the respective 
Finally, §Mass, and necessitating no paging about, is certainly a convenience. 
s for the #Hence it is not surprising that with the advance of the liturgical 


niformi- )movement in the different countries, leaflet missals have also in- 
variably made their appearance. The latest instance is reported from 


Spain, where the Abbey of Montserrat, universally renowned for 





» Bishop | its centuries-old school of liturgical music, has begun the publica- 

1as like- Ftion of leaflet missals both in Spanish and Catalan. A distinctive 

n choirs feature of this missal is the fact that it is printed on paper tinted 

be pro- the respective liturgical color of the day. 

' choirs, oO 

arochial © 

inne fl COMMUNICATIONS | 
vite List F 

‘toa LAYMEN AND THE BREVIARY 


To the Editor:—No doubt you and the Associate Editors must have noted 
the remarkable interest that many of the laity are taking in the breviary, 
ur read- | and particularly those parts of the divine office rendered into English, 
y Con- such as the Day Hours. Layman have even joined together, and in many 
tar and ¥ instances they attempt the recitation of certain Hours after the manner 
on the fof monastic choirs. It seems to me that a series of articles in OraTE 
ie little | FraTres, or a separate pamphlet dealing with the significance of the divine 
of the § office, adding the rubrics for its proper choir recitation, would lend a 
r style, | tremendous impetus to fostering the liturgical life among our serious 
1akes a | minded laymen and women. 

tion to. § My second proposal is for an English version of the Latin Ordo pre- 
nas re- | pared for the secular clergy. It is true that we have part of the Ordo 
cents a § in English, that which concerns the missal. It is my opinion that many 
five or | of the layfolk who are reciting the office, or such parts of it as are avail- 
) able in the vernacular, would feel eternally grateful to the publishers of 
: How to Use the Daily Missal if they would insert the directions as to the 
Maria proper office to be recited each day. And this to the extent of doubling 
coun- § the cost per copy. 





-wemgen Hoping that these suggestions may have some worth and with every 
TE tO § good wish for the success of your apostolate, I am, Reverend Fathers, 
nls Yours very sincerely, 
2267 Crescent Street EuGcENE P. McSwEENEY 
2 Astoria, L. I., New York 

ac ver~ (Plans for the formation of a laymen’s breviary league have been discussed 
vinced and information thereon will be forthcoming in one of the next issues of Orate 
YS re- Fratres. In the meantime, we heartily invite our readers to express their opinion 
y and to offer suggestions.—Kd.) 
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“OFFERING HOLY COMMUNION FOR OTHERS” 

To the Editor:—The article in the October number of OraTE Fratres, 
“Offering Holy Communion for Others,” caused a distinct shock to me. 
After forty years in the ministry, I have had brought home to me what 
I should have known in my seminary days. I agree with everything in 
that article, but it is the first time I have seen it so stated. The proofs 
from St. Thomas are very clear, but why have we all been allowed to 
teach the opposite all these years? Of course we cannot give the graces 
of our holy Communion to anyone, not even to the souls in purgatory. 
As the article says: “Holy Communion is one of the seven sacraments,” 
and as we cannot give our baptism or our absolution to others, neither 
can we give our holy Communion. This we should know from the 
catechism definition—“Holy Communion is the receiving of the body 
and blood of Jesus Christ,” and Christ becomes one with us. To use a 
homely example: we can no more give Christ’s body and blood, and the 
union with His mystical body, to some one else than we can give to 
another the food we have eaten and the strength it imparts. 

Our good religious and our pious laity will also be shocked to learn 
that they cannot offer their holy Communions for others, as they have 
been doing. The publishers will also have to “revise” their “spiritual 
bouquets.” And it will do much good if it teaches them that “It is the 
Mass that matters.” Too much stress has been laid on holy Communion, 
considered by itself and as separated from the Mass. Witness the numbers 
of those who want to receive before Mass so that they may have more 
time for thanksgiving! Also the numbers who offer a Communion of Rep- 
aration to the Sacred Heart on the First Friday, and no Mass—thereby 
wrongly interpreting the request of our Lord. 

Let the religious and the laity know that they may offer their Mass 
for the spiritual and temporal needs of others, in the same way that the 
priest says Mass for a special intention. Let them read and ponder the 
prayers of the missal, both for the offering of the bread and the wine, 
and they will see how beautifully they do offer the Mass for themselves 
and others. We may direct how the sacrificial Oblation be applied; but 
we cannot give away our share in the sacrificial Banquet. 

New York An OLp Pastor 

oO 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE CATHOLIC EASTERN CHURCHES. By Donald Attwater. The Bruce 
Publishing Co., 524-544 North Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 1935. 
Pp. xx-308. Cloth, $3.00. 


Books on Eastern churches and their rites and customs have not 
been wanting in the past, yet no single English work has given us 
such a clear exposition of such a complex subject as is treated in The 


Catholic Eastern Churches. Most books on the subject have usually been 
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too technical, or have given more attention to the non-Catholics of the 
East than to the Catholics, often leaving the reader under the impression 
that there are no real Catholics among Easterners. Mr. Attwater’s splen- 
did work deals primarily and chiefly with our Catholic brethern of the 
Eastern rites and, without relinquishing the exactness of painstaking re- 
search, in so far as this was possible, has used a popular and interesting 
style throughout. 

To write intelligently about the Eastern churches is an exceedingly 
difficult task, as every student of Eastern rites and customs well knows. 
But the author has quite ably solved the intricacies of treating at one and 
the same time of rites, languages, peoples, and countries. In fact, his 
book is perhaps the least confusing that has yet been published. He 
groups all the Eastern Catholics under the five chief parent rites, Byzan- 
tine, Alexandrian, Antiochene, Armenian, and Chaldean. He also in- 
cludes the latest data on the Ethiopeans and the recently converted 
Malabar Jacobites (now called Malankar Catholics). The last two chap- 
ters on “Eastern Monasticism” and “Reunion of the East” should not be 
overlooked. The latest statistics of both Catholic and non-Catholic East- 
ern churches are given in the appendix, along with a valuable glossary 
of terms constantly used in connection with Oriental rites and customs. 

The publishers of this timely work have done well to include it in 
their Religion and Culture Series. It is truly a cultural book and satis- 
fies a long felt need in Western Catholic civilization. One of the 
chief defects in our Western Christian culture is the air of superiority 
and often disdain with which we frequently regard the Easterner. Such 
an attitude springs mostly from gross ignorance on the part of Western- 
ers, who know little or nothing of the “world of beauty, artistry, and 
sublime devotion in the liturgies of the Eastern churches, of whose exist- 
ence many are but vaguely aware.” We are also often prone to think 
that Easterners are only half-Catholics or not Catholics at all. His holi- 
ness Pope Pius XI has therefore in no uncertain terms repeatedly expressed 
the desire that Catholics of the Latin rite should make themselves better 
acquainted with the history, religious life, customs, and the present state 
of the Eastern churches. Mr. Attwater has, as he too humbly states, 
meant his book “to be a tiny contribution for English-speaking countries 
toward the fulfillment of the often-expressed wish of the present pope.” 
It is a very outstanding contribution indeed, both in quantity and quality. 

While intended for general reading and culture, the book will prove 
especially valuable for professors of liturgy in our seminaries where future 
priests, after the wishes of Pius XI, should be imbued with a sympathetic 
understanding and appreciation for Eastern Catholics, of whom there are 
more than 600,000 in the United States alone, and more than 300,000 in 
Canada. The need of a more general and genuine interest in our Eastern 
brethren is even more apparent when we contemplate the fact that there 
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are about 154 million non-Catholic Christian Orientals throughout the 
world as compared with a mere 8 million Catholic Orientals. 
R. R.S. 





The following books were recently sent to the Liturgical Press. 
A short description is given of those works of which more detailed 
reviews in a later issue are not being contemplated. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 524-544 N. Milwaukee Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Catechetics in the New Testament. By Rev. Rudolph 
G. Bandas, Ph.D., S.T.D. et M. 1935. vi-137 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Marvels 
of Grace. By Victor Many, S.S. Authorized translation by Rev. Albert D. 
Talbott, S.S. 1934. xv-83 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 

BULLETIN OF REGULATIONS ON CHURCH MUSIC. Issued by the Com- 
mission on Church Music, by order of the Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, 
D.D., Bishop of Indianapolis. Brochure. 

THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, Washington, D. C.: Lay 
Participation in Christ’s Priesthood. By the Rev. William A. Kavanagh, 
S.T.L. 1935. xv-131 pp. 


H. DESSAIN, Malines, Belgium: Tractatus de Rubricis Missalis Romani. By A. 
Croegaert. 1935. Pp. 249. Belgas, 5.60. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street, New York City: Preface to 
Religion. By Bernard Iddings Bell. 1935. xii-198 pp. Cloth, $1.75. 


B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY, 15 & 17 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Abandonment to Divine Providence. By Rev. J. P. de Caussade, S.J. Ed- 
ited by the Rev. J. Ramiere, S. J., and translated by E. J. Strickland. 
1921. xiii-377. Cloth, $4.50 net. How to Build a Church. By Benedict 
Williamson. 1934. Pp. 140. Cloth, $3.25 net. 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS, 12 Barclay Street, New York City: The Catholic 
Sunday Missal. By the Very Revs. C. J. Callan, O.P., and J. A. McHugh, 
O.P. 1935. Pp. 478. Cloth, $1.00. 


THE QUEEN'S WORK, 3742 West Pine Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo.: Our Part 
4 oa Mystical Body. By Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 1935. Pp. 183. 
oth. 


B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY, 15 & 17 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo.: 
In Merlac’s Mirror and Other Stories. By Enid Dinnis. 1935. Pp. 220. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

B. Herder Book Company deserves commendation for offering the 
Catholic reading public this collection of delightful short stories by the 
popular English Catholic authoress. The stories are reprinted from The 
Sign and The Messenger of the Sacred Heart. 

SOCIETY OF THE DIVINE SAVIOR, St. Nazianz, Wis.: Twelve Religious 
Christmas Cards. Price, $1.00. 

The endeavor to reawaken public consciousness to the essentially 
Christain significance of Christmas by the use of religious greeting cards 
should be supported by ai] Catholics. The Salvatorian Fathers offer a col- 
lection of twelve beautiful cards which merit a wide sale. 
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THE PARISH KYRIALE 


Contains the Asperges, Vidi Aquam, thirteen prin- 
cipal Gregorian chant masses, Credo I and III, Missa 
de Requie with Libera, and simple chant hymns for 
Benediction. Modern notation. Meant to facilitate 
introduction and practice of congregational singing. 


1 to 11 copies, at 10c each plus postage 
12 to 300 copies, at 10c less discount of 20% 
Over 300 copies, at 10c less discount of 25% 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 
Collegeville - - - Minnesota. 











AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR SISTERS 
THE GIFT OF ONESELF 


Admirably translated from the French of The Reverend Joseph 
Schryvers, C.SS.R., by a Religious of Carmel, Bettendorf, Iowa. 
A book of 239 pp., durably bound in cloth and offered at the 
low price of 

$1.50, postpaid 

THE GIFT OF ONESELF is the teacher of simplicity in the 
spiritual life, that simplicity which has made countless men, women 
and children saints of God. The very title of the book expresses 
the quintessence of Religious profession. The wonderful results of 
this simplicity of the spiritual life are these: Prayer is made easy; 
the soul is prepared for contemplation; peace and joy fill the heart; 
the life of the soul is rendered fruitful; and, greater perfection is 
assured. Hundreds of copies of this book have been sold in a 
short time. 

Order from: 
SPONSA REGIS 
Collegeville, Minn., U. S. A. 
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«<0 tt COMPERTE 
WEEKLY REVIEW 


CHALLENGING EDITORIALS 
PERTINENT NEWS COMMENTS 
INFORMATIVE SPECIAL ARTICLES 
SEVEN DAYS’ NEWS SURVEY 
BOOK AND DRAMATIC REVIEWS 


These are regular features in The Commonweal 
every week. Most Reverend Hugh Boyle, D. D., 
Bishop of Pittsburgh, says the following of The 
Commonweal: 
“The Commonweal has edified, informed and stimu- 
lated the Catholic mind of the country. It has won 
a hearing in quarters in which no Catholic voice was 
heard willingly until it came. It has spoken of 
Catholic things to people who live in another world 
and in a tone that does not startle them, and in a 
language to which they listen without distress.” 


The enclosed coupon enables you to secure the next 
15 issues of The Commonweal for only $1.00. Ac- 
cept this trial offer today. 


Special One Dollar Offer 


THE COMMONWEAL 


386 Fourth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find one dollar. Send the next fifteen issues of 
The Commonweal to: 


ona teu PS RT ae Eee SO EE Cee TR ed 
ae ee oe 


City 
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THE CATHOLIC MISSAL 


A New Large Type Missal in English for Daily Use. 
By ©. J. Callan, 0. P., and J. a 


The type is far larger than in ether missals . g_is superior . 
The arrangement is simpler e Ordinary “ts ‘in wr in —~ Englis “Ali 
superfiuous rubrics (meant only ty the celebrant) have been eliminated. Occasion- 
ally used Prayers and Prefaces, prayers for Solemn Mass, and the Blessing before 
the _pesais'e Communion have been removed to separate sections. Thus the 
Ordin is a fiexible and easily used section .. Contains every new Mass. Votive 
SMesnee ave been numbered ... A special cord ‘marker springs the book open at 
the Ordinary. Besides there are four ribbon markers. 


1248pp. Beautifully illustrated. 6% x4 inches. 


Plain Edition—Black cloth, white edges........ ° 

No.3 Black imitation leather, gold edges........... 

No.3R. The same but with burnished red edges... mn 

No.4 Black leather, gold Cd ges........cccccccvccccscccsccessresseeseeese oes 400 

No.5 Black walrus leather, gold edges........ ° J 
Other bindings $6.00 and "$7.00. 


Discount allowed to Clergy and Religious. 
Bend for descriptive circular and sample pages. 


The Catholic Sunday Missal 


For Sundays and Principal Feasts. 


The splendid jatee 2 and careful arrangement of The Catholic Missal is 
duplicated in th ne Sunday Missal. hose who demand quality at a 
reasonable price oan find it in this book. 





435 pp. 
No. 1. Black cloth, white ed geB......-ssccccerecsccccecrsenssccecsccccccccees $1.00 
No. 2. Black imitation en ond, 5.9400 09-0606000 +00 sanssenknesensees 2.00 
No. 3. Black leather, seal grain, RE GRBs cc ccenssentncesccccccuseseessss 8.00 


Discount to Reverend Clergy and Religious 


The Roman Missal My Missal 


Complete English and Latin text of the For Sundays and Principal Feasts. 
Mass for every day in the year. Explanatory Preface and Notes — 
By Abbot Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B. Appendix of Devotional Prayers. 
Clear type, ie pa *, 4x6 inches, By Abbot Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B. 
inch thic LARGE TYPE EDITION: 
STUDENTS EDITIOX_ Special thin 4 
paper; Cloth, red edges......... $2.50 eos Black cok, Sg aly 
Five or more copies, oak $2.00. Other bindings: $1.75, 2.25, $3.00, $5.00. 
745 Real Morocco, burnished gold REGULAR EDITION: 
etiges, flexible ..cccccccccccscess 4.50 $%x5% inches, %-inch thick, 410 pp. 
Other bindings: 803 Black cloth, red edges.........$0.60 
$4.25, $4.50, $5.50, $6.50, $7.50. Other bindings: 75c and $2.00. 


Discount allowed to the Reverend Clergy and Religious. 


At All Catholic Book Stores 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


Established 1826 
12 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK 








When writing to advertisers please mention Orate Fratres. 











« « «A Complete Line of the Best 
Known Missals Ever Published 


Artistically produced, fully explained 





THE ST. ANDREW DAILY MISSAL 
By Dom Gasper Lefebvre, O.S.B. 
Latin and English, complete, up-to-date, with music 
From $2.75 to $8.50 
With Benedictine or Jesuit Proprium 20c additional 





THE ROMAN SUNDAY MISSAL FOR AMERICA 
With new style calendar to use without previous instruction 
From $2.00 to $4.50. 





THE CHILD’S DAILY MISSAL 
From $1.00 to $4.00 
THE LITTLE MISSAL, $1.60 | A LITTLE MASS BOOK, 60c 
In vestpocket form to carry in pocket or purse 





HOW TO USE A DAILY MISSAL IN 1935 
With Special Supplement for Benedictime and Jesuit Churches 
Sizes 334x614 inches. 84 pages. Strong black covers. 
24c per copy 
Single copy sent to any address for 30c in stamps 
A complete liturgical calendar for the year 1935 of every pert of 
each Daily Mass 
Quantrry Discounts To RELicious 








THE E. M. LOHMANN CO. 
413-415-417 SIBLEY STREET SAINT PAUL, MINN. 
Publishers, Importers end Menufacturers 
Church Goods, Religious Articles, Vestments, Etc. 
Altarboys Cassocks—Surplices 
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